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Gallus fragment 


‘This number of LCM' might seem to be emulating more reputable journals such 
as CR and Gnomon, but its policy is to publish reviews in the next available number 
after receipt (of the review, not the book), and these three reviewers are among 
the fastest of what the Editor knows from his own practice to be a dilatory tribe, 
and they have also taken advantage of his permission, indeed his encouragement, to 
take as much space as they want and produce review-articles rather than mere notices. 
LCM increasingly receives volumes for review and, as these three books attest, from 
the most reputable of publishers, who perhaps appreciate not only that it is, as our 
modern Scaliger calls it (p.55°- but he may be biassed), 'a professional journal’, 
even it does not always permit him the freedom of expression possible in the 16th 
century, but also that its appearance monthly means that its reviews can appear ra- 
ther quicker than those in quarterlies, semestrials and annuals, even allowing for 
the noted characteristic of reviewers, and that those reviews are read, if by few, 
by a few well-placed to recommend books if not to purchase them themselves. 

It must also preface this month's CORRIGENDA with a particular apology to the 
aggrieved author that his material corrections were unfortunately omitted from the 
January number in which they should have appeared and also from that of February. 
They appear therefore here in the Editor's Notes: 

Lem 8.270(Dec.1983) p.158, Part I, 2nd para. line 5 read “a complete ‘suppliant 
action' or a complete action not 'section' of any kind." 

p.159, Part II, 3rd para. line 4 read ‘Most of the references 
to her are in obscure and allusive lyrics, as is natural if her story had already 
been treated in plainer terms’. 

The author of this article further suggests that his account of Aigyptioz would 
furnish a possible source for the Io of Accius. 

Another correspondent points out that the last issue was mis-numbered on the 
title-page as Vol.9 No.2, which, as he says and as the Editor's experience bears 
out, wil] throw numerate Librarians, and will] lead to a number of claims for non- 
receipt. Another suggests that the Iranian Jaya to whom reference was made on p. 

43 of that issue should perhaps be the Irianian Jaya, from what used to be known as 
New Guinea: the Editor in this case accurately followed copy, but he suspects that 
his correspondent may well be right, and intended no insult to Iran. 

The Editor, off to the Classical Association AGM in April, had intended some 
more explicit remarks on the sociology of classical conferences, but is saved by 
the bell from making more enemies this month. 
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AVERIL CAMERON(King's College, London): ‘Sports fans' of Rome and Byzantiun 
LCM 9.4(Apr.1984). 50-51 


It really is about time that the circus factions and the ‘sports fans' of 
Rome (Barry Baldwin, LCM 9.2[Feb.1984], 28-30) were rescued from the rhetoric of 
the law and order lobby and located properly within their social context. It is 
far from settled that because there is little consistent evidence of religious 
or political aims for either Blues or Greens (though see W.Liebeschuetz, JRS 73 
[1983], 247) they are therefore to be dismissed as ‘Byzantine bovver boys' or in 
similarly disparaging terms. Baldwin likens the faction members and their char- 
acteristic dress and hairstyles as described by Procopius in the Secret History 
to skinheads, ‘along with some differences of trichological and sartorial detail’. 
But take away the specifics of dress and the similarity disappears too. Sixth- 
century Byzantium is not modern Britain, any more than imperial Rome is modern 
North America (a further analogy made by Baldwin). However, the author most cited 
in support of the 'sporting hooligans' view, namely Procopius, is indeed awfully 
like many contemporary spokesmen for law and order, and it is not surprising if 
he seems to confirm for Byzantium the sort of attitudes that would in our society 
(to adopt another modern analogy) ascribe the Liverpool riots to mere naughty 
children. In other words he is no evidence at all for the real nature of the cir- 
cus factions. 

Nor is this simply because the most famous passage about the Blues and Greens 
comes from the Seeret History, as though the Wars by contrast were a work of the 
utmost sobriety and reliability. For the latter work carries the main account of 
the Nika revolt of A.D. 532, and here too (AP 1.24.2f.) the blame is laid on the 
Blues and Greens, who are described in similar terms of mindless violence - so 
mindless that Procopius can only conclude that the are suffering from some kind 
of mental derangement (\Wxfic véoonua). Certainly there is no admission that they 
might have had serious motives for their rioting. And again in the Bucldings (1. 
1.20f.) the trouble on the same occasion is ascribed to the 'rabble'. Before we 
take these claims at face value as though they amounted to good evidence, however, 
we should look at the articulation of the narrative in each of the three works. 
In the Seeret History Procopius makes the Nika revolt the cause of Justinian's 
alleged attacks on the senatorial class (Anecd. 12f.); it thus plays an important 
structural role in the argument of the work. Yet his actual description of the 
revolt lays sole blame on the factions, and at great length too (Anecd. 7 - the 
passage in which he describes their elaborate dress codes). By such a device he 
could pretend that the senators and landowners with whom he identified were en- 
tirely blameless. Similarly it suited him in the Buildings, a panegyric to Jus- 
tinian, to blame the 'mob' for so serious a crisis in the reign (he could not 
leave it out altogether since the damage done in the revolt was the occasion for 
Justinian's building works which he then goes on to describe in detail). 

In the Wars, a more objective work, one would have thought, we do actually 
find the senators mentioned, but as being on the emperor's side, and after all 
Procopius' admired patron Belisarius was one of the generals who dealt with the 
rioting so brutally on Justinian's behalf. Here too it was convenient to lay the 
blame on a violent minority, and to represent their actions as totally unintell- 
igible to decent people. At this point in the work, if not later, Procopius was 
keen to present Belisarius in a favourable light, and an admission that the re- 
volt had some justification would have seemed too obviously to place Belisarius 
in an invidious position; his support of Justinian was surely a sensitive matter 
as it was. It was easier to dwell on the incomprehensibility of the behaviour of 
the Blues and Greens on the one hand, and the dramatic words of Theodora on the 
other (BP 1.24.33f., usually taken entirely at face value in modern accounts, but 
in fact part of a highly rhetorical scene and one of a pair of formal speeches; 
see on this also Barry Baldwin, RaMus 125[1982], 309ff.). Other sources favour- 
able to the government adopted a similarly disingenuous view, e.g. Malalas, p. 
473f., attributing it to the work of demons; but the independent-minded John the 
Lydian represents it differently, as a rising of the multitude with justifiable 
grievances (de magg.3.70). Whatever Procopius' 'real view' may have been, he had 
good reasons in all his works for representing the Blues and Greens as mere hoo- 
ligans without serious purpose. 

But the other reason why we cannot take Procopius straight on the factions 
is simply that all three of these passages, like the rest of his work, speak the 
traditional language of class and prejudice (for this type of writing see Roland 
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Barthes, Writing Degree Zero, Eng. trans., 1968, 19f., 57f.). Procopius represents 
the voice of ‘law and order'. Accordingly, one of the strongest themes in his work 
is that of the danger associated with disorder. This is the basis of all his .crit- 
icisms of Justinian, and of his Persian counterpart Chosroes. Justinian's rule is 
the manifestation of disorder, and his own dress, speech and manner show this 
topsy-turvydom (especially Anecd. 14.1). The Blues and Greens, who indulged in 
real violence to the established order, must of course be the chief villains; 
their dress too signifies their meaning for Procopius. Naturally he cannot find 
rhyme or reason in their behaviour, for none is needed for him; it is enough that 
they are themselves. Not surprisingly he attributes to them the supreme sign of 
social disorder - women are to be found among them (BP 1.24.6f.: see in general 
Natalie Z.Davis, ‘Woman on Top', in Society and Cult tn Early Modern France, Stan- 
ford 1975, 124ff.). Still worse, there is even less reason for these women to join 
in, than for the men, for they are not, he says, simply following their husbands 
(as one would expect), but joining in of their own accord, something all the more 
amazing and unaccountable in view of the fact that they do not go to the theatre, 
and have no other reason whatever that might induce them reasonably to do this (BP 
1.24.7). Such views on women are familiar from many other passages in Procopius' 
works - for instance, he simply cannot believe in Amazons, not on rationalizing 
grounds, but because he cannot conceive of women warriors unless comfortably re- 
interpreted as desperate war-widows forced to fight for their own lives dressed in 
their dead husbands’ clothes and arms (8G 4.3.6f.). And Theodora gets so much 
space in the Seeret History partly at least because as a woman, and a powerful one, 
she is also the supreme example of disorder in the empire. The vocabulary of his 


attack on Theodora, unlike that of his criticisms of Justinian, is naturally sexual. 


One could go on. Because Procopius says that the Blues and Greens were mere 
circus fans we do not have to believe him. As just one example of how typical his 
reactions were, we can take Libanius on the riots in Antioch in A.D. 387. Excusing 
the affair to the Emperor Theodosius he too blames it al] on an evil demon and, in 
human terms, on the disreputable element, contrasted with ‘decent people’ (0r.19. 
27f.). This undesirable element, to no one's surprise, consists of pantomime fans, 
troublemakers who had been operating elsewhere too, i.e. who have come in from 
outside. He has not finished: prominent among those causing the trouble were chil- 
dren (maré&deva), little boys who jumped from one imperial statue to another and 
climbed all over them. We are back where we started. It is after all a very easy 
way to satisfy oneself that it was really no one's fault, and that there are no 
serious causes to be put right, or to deflect blame, in this case from those of 
Libanius' own social class. Or to put it another way, it is how many people then 
and now actually perceive such events when they take place in their own city. 

So looking again at the question of ‘sports fans' and the like in Rome and 
Byzantium, we should indeed be asking why there was so much more violence associ- 
ated with Blues and Greens in the early Byzantine period than before. According to 
Barry Baldwin, it might be because ‘sadistic thugs' who had formerly preferred 
gladiatorial and beast shows were now forced to make do with the tamer circus 
races; they then provided their own additional excitement, infiltrating the more 
peaceable circus audiences. Or perhaps it is the strip shows of performers like 
Theodora, as Procopius representes her in the Secret History, that call forth this 
kind of behaviour. Thirty thousand or fifty thousand dead in the Nika revolt, how- 
ever, and the empire-wide rioting in the last year of Phocas cannot be explained 
in such ways. We need to look at the social context of the Blues and Greens in 
the early Byzantine cities, at the political role of the hippodromes in public 
life, at the opportunities, or lack of them, for expressing discontent. Evelyne 
Patlagean has gone some way in this direction (Pauvreté économique et pauvreté 
soctale 4 Byzance, IVe - VITe siécles, Paris 1977, 205f.), and this is not the 
place to go further. Enough for now to say that while there will not be a single 
religious or political motivation for Blues or for Greens we cannot conclude from 
sources Tike Procopius, any more than from common sense, that their rioting was 
never at any time more than the mindless violence of sporting hooligans. 
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Walbank reviews Rice, Procession of Ptolemy Lem 9.4(Apr.1984) 


Reviews: F.W.WALBANK( Cambridge) Lem 9.4(Apr.1984), 52-54 
E.E.Rice, The Grand Procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Oxford University Press, 
1983. Pp. viii + 225. Cloth, £17.50. ISBN 0 19 914720 1 


The account by Callixeinus of Rhodes (in Athenaeus 5.197c-203b = FGH 627 F 2) 
of the lavish and extravagant procession which Ptolemy Philadelphus laid on in Al- 
exandria gives us some idea of what a grand occasion in Ptolemaic Egypt really 
looked like. It also throws light on the ideological pretensions of the ruling 
house and the concept of Hellenistic monarchy which they fostered, besides pro- 
viding early evidence for the Dionysiac theme which was to be increasingly impor- 
tant in that kingdom. Considered formally, Callixeinus' account is an almost ex- 
emplary combination of literary genres especially favoured in the early 3rd cen- 
tury - detailed and vivid delineation of a scene or occasion (ekphrasis), emphasis 
on the unexpected and the marvellous (paradoza), art-criticism of a descriptive 
or anecdotal kind, and a passion for making lists and catalogues of almost any- 
thing one might care to think of; and the subject-matter of the procession is rich 
in problems. Any interpretation of the writer's purpose (or Ptolemy's purpose) is 
hampered by the fact that our text is taken from a doubly abbreviated version of 
the Deipnosophists and that Athenaeus himself was only excerpting Callixeinus (who 
jin his turn recorded only a selective account of the whole procession). So it is 
not easy to decide either what the procession really was or what the various parts 
of it were meant to signify. And what was its date? Add to that all the problems 
surrounding the objects displayed in the procession, ranging from their religious 
symbolism to the mechanism by which the statue of Nysa (and who or what was Nysa?) 
kept standing up and sitting down while pouring a libation of milk - and one has 
a made-to-order subject for an historical, archaeological - and antiquarian - thesis. 

Peter Fraser had already indicated the opportunity (Ptolemaic Alexandria, ii. 
343 n.97) and Dr E.E.Rice, a pupil of his, has seized it. The result is the first 
monograph to be devoted to Callixeinus' account since W.Franzmeyer's Kallixenos' 
Bertcht uber das Prachtzelt und den Festaug Ptolemaeus II (Diss. Strassburg 1904), 
though there have indeed been several discussions in articles and general works. 
As a basis Dr Rice (henceforth R.) has used Kaibel's text of Athenaeus (which she 
prints with a translation on pp. 7-25) though she treats it critically and incor- 
porates several emendations, including one of her own, at 200b, where for A éyAv- 
vdoSnoay she reads éyAunicdnoav: the spectators in the stadium were not ‘sweeten- 
ed', but received a yAuxtouidce of sweet wine. This must surely be right. 

The commentary is selective in so far as it concentrates on what is difficult 
or problematic, rather than offering a line-by-line discussion of everything. R. 
has shown discretion in her choice of topics and she has done her work thoroughly. 
Her book will be of interest to all students of the Hellenistic age and to many 
others too. But I think it would have been helpful if she had made a more deter- 
mined attempt to put the procession in a broader context. She has some interest- 
ing things to say on how its form diverges from that of processions staged within 
the annual religious cycle of the polis and to what extent the differences reflect 
Alexander's ten years of uprooted wandering across the spaces of Asia and the new 
milieu of the Hellenistic kingdoms, But apart from a brief sketch on pp.26-7 she 
does not discuss the role which processions such as this played in the community 
life of the new societies; and she misses the opportunity to compare Philadelphus' 
procession with that of Antiochus IV at Daphne rather more than a century later, 
in which the military aspect has become predominant under the influence of the 
Roman triumph. 

The date of Callixeinus' procession has to be deduced from internal evidence. 
An important factor is the absence of any reference to Philadelphus' wife - which 
would be slightly more acceptable if that wife were Arsinoe I than if she were Ar- 
sinoe II. Neither the date of Arsinoe I's divorce nor that of Philadelphus' marri- 
age to Arsinoe II can be fixed with certainty, but fortunately that is not impor- 
tant here, since R. argues cogently (in my opinion) that at the time of the pro- 
cession Ptolemy had no wife at all and that this points to a date in the early 
270s, since Arsinoe's divorce will have been after the death of her father Lysima- 
chus in February 28] and Arsinoes II's arrival in Egypt and her marriage to her 
brother must be after her flight from Ptolemy Ceraunus in winter 281/0 - though 
it is not known how long she remained in Samothrace nor what interval separated 
her arrival in Alexandria from her marriage to Philadelphus. It is certainly not 
credible that the honours recorded in 203a-b would have excluded all honours for 
Arsinoe II had she been queen at the time; and, as R. points out, it is unlikely 
that the S(xepacg mentioned at 202c refers to Arsinoe, even though this symbol was 
later peculiarly associated with her. 


he common assumption that Ptolemy and Arsinoe II were already married at 
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the time of the procession has arisen because of the reference to a section of it 
in 197d as } tote ti BooiAdwv ydovevo.yv natwroumouevn. It has been assumed that 
the BaotAetc are Philadelphus and Arsinoe; but there is no example of BaovAcic 
meaning ‘the king and queen' before the Ist century and Tarn was clearly right in 
taking the kings to be Philadeiphus and Soter. The parents of the kings therefore 
include Lagus and Arsinoe, his wife, and that is highly significant since it was 
through Arsinoe that the Ptolemies claimed descent from Amyntas I and so from Di- 
onysus and Heracles. The renaming of the demes of Alexandria after some of these 
Ptolemaic ‘ancestors’ shows their importance in Ptolemaic ideology (cf. Satyrus, 
FCH 631). R. offers a rather involved explanation of why Callixeinus described 
this part of the procession as ‘named after the parents of the kings' instead of 
using a plain genitive; but he may quite simply have chosen to avoid the rather 
clumsy phrase tiv Hv Bao.Atav yoveuv. 

If then the procession took place in the early 270s, what was it? Here, un- 
fortunately, R. has gone wrong. It had generally been supposed that Callixenus' 
pompe was to be identified with the Ptolemaia. Fraser, however (cf. Ptolemaic 
Alexandria 1.230-233; BCH 78[1954], 57 n.3), rejected this view, arguing that 
the pompe was a special festival known as the Penteteris; and in Dikatomata xii, 

a passage listing categories of people exempted from the salt-tax, which reads 
TOUS VEViI DIOL Cae: tLe aos ce ncanne cee ] dyfva wal th BoovArcTa wal mh Mtodc[plalTla, 
he condemned the usual restoration tldv ‘AAcEavSpeTov] and proposed instead to 
read tlov nevSetnerxdv]. In fact he had been anticipated in this by E.Visser, 

. Gotter und Kulte im ptolematechen Aegypten (Amsterdam 1938), 10-11, but whereas 
Visser logically assumed that the reference in various papyri (P.@yl.iv.562 lines 
6ff.; P.Mich. Zen.46; P.Grad.6 line 7; PSI 409a) to the Penteteris concerned the 
festival celebrated in Callixeinus' narrative, Fraser (Ptol.Alex.i.231) claims 
that the Ptolemaia was also sometimes called the Penteterte and that it is to 
this that some of the papyri are referring. As evidence that there may have been 
more than one penteteric festival in Ptolemaic Egypt he points to the advice of- 
fered by Callixeinus to any reader seeking greater details: tac tiv nevtetnptéwv 
yeaa émuovonetitw, R. has taken over Fraser's argument: but it will not 
stand. For if the Ptolemaia was known as the Penteteris, an official document 
would hardly use the expression tov nevSemptuxdy dyGva alongside the Ptolemaia to 
refer to a quite separate festival. If the Ptolemata could be called the Pentete- 
vis, Visser's and Fraser's restoration of Dikatomata xii will have to be rejected. 

Furthermore, it has now been established beyond doubt by the new inscription 
for Callias of Sphettus (T.L.Shear Jr., Xallias of Sphettos and the revolt of 
Athens in 286 8.C., Hesperia Supplement 17: Princeton, N.J., 1978, 33ff.; cf. Chr. 
Habicht, Untersuchungen zur politiaschen Geschichte Athens, Munich 1979, 61 n.66 - 
both known to R. p.182 n.6) that the Ptolemaia was inaugurated in 279/8, and the 
attested date of P.fyl.v.562 (16 August 251) shows that the Penteteris for which 
the cavalrymen were preparing to leave their holdings would fall in a year (251/0) 
when the Ptolemaia was due to be celebrated. If then the Rylands Penteterie was 
not the Ptolemaia, we have the extraordinary situation in which two penteteric 
festivals are taking place in Alexandria in the same year - and, what is more, 
two which apparently had their origins in the same year. 

The proof of this is as follows: a) R. has shown that Callixeinus is descri- 
bing a procession being held for the first time in the early 270s and the person- 
ification of Penteteris indicates that it was penteteric; b) if the Penteteris 
mentioned in the Rylands papyrus was not the Ptolemaia, it must have been a later 
performance of Callixeinus' procession (if we are to avoid the reductto ad absur- 
dum of three penteteric festivals); c) the date of the Rylands festival, 251/0, 
implies a cycle going back to 279/8; d) if, however, the Rylands festival and the 
Callixeinus festival are identical, the performance of 279/8 is its inaugural oc- 
casion; e) but 279/8 is also the year of the inaugural performance of the Ptolem- 
ata, The conclusion therefore becomes irresistible that we are dealing with a 
single penteteric festival, known officially as the Ptolemata but popularly refer- 
red to in Egypt as ‘the' Penteteris. As for the book to which Callixeinus referred 
his readers, this, as Fraser admits (Ptol.Alex.ii.379 n.321), ‘could certainly 
refer to the register of successive celebrations of one and the same penteteric 
festival’ and need not imply that there was more than one of these. 

The argument that Ptolemy I has no real place in the procession described by 
Callixeinus, who nowhere states that this was a procession for Ptolemy I, is hardly 
convincing, for Ptolemy figures beside Alexander in an important tableau, and 
Callixeinus probably never mentioned the honorand of the procession because it was 
not very relevant to his purpose. The stress on Ptolemy's ancestry (which of course 
rubs off on Philadelphus too) and the parallelism with Alexander are both elements 
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54 well suited to a procession in honour of Soter. It is, incidentally, illogical of 
R. to seek to bolster up her case by arguing that neither Callixeinus nor Athenaeus 
mentioned that the procession was in honour of Ptolemy I; for if Callixeinus omitted 
this fact, Athenaeus who was copying him had no choice in the matter, and if it was 
Athenaeus who omitted it, we do not know whether it was mentioned by Callixeinus or 
not. 

The tableau figuring Alexander and Ptolemy (201d) has been the subject of long 
debate; and much of this has turned on the significance of the diademed figure re- 
presenting Corinth. On this I find R. over-subtle. Against her belief that 'Corinth' 
must refer to the League of Corinth are: a) the fact that, as is now generaily a- 
greed, the cities of Asia Minor, whose personifications walk behind the cart carry- 
ing the tableau, were not included in the League; b) the fact that the League had 
been dissolved or fallen into disuse decades ago (pace R. p.106, who thinks it 'con- 
tinued to exist (if only in theory)'); and c) the fact that it is only we moderns 
who talk of the League of Corinth. In none of the ancient sources mentioning it 
(they are conveniently assembled in SVA iii.3-14) is the League so called, and I 
do not believe that a ficure representing Corinth would have at once suggested. the 
League of Philip II and Alexander to an Alexandrian audience in 279/8. R. reads a 
great deal into this tableau (pp.106-7). 'By following the cart the cities indicate 
that they had been freed by Alexander through the ideals of the Corinthian League 
and that their freedom was being protected, if only symbolically [!], by Ptolemy’. 
‘The scene publicly represents past Ptolemaic ‘policy’ as well as future goals’. 

It was perhaps ‘intended as a veiled warning to Antigonus Gonatas ... that ideo- 
logical supremacy in Greece and even the concept behind the League of Corinth had 
by rights fallen to the Ptolemaic house of Alexander, not to the son of Demetrius’. 

Now quite apart from the fact that R. accepts Will's somewhat minimal inter- 

. Sees of Ptolemaic foreign policy as non-aggressive and merely directed towards 

eeping Macedonia at arm's-length, I find such subtle intimations quite incredible 

in visual propaganda of this kind. In one of the best discussions of this tableau 
Victor Ehrenberg (Alexander and the Greeks, Oxford 1938, 3-4) commented that 'most 
certainly the people of Alexandria were not shown historical cryptograms which 
could not be guessed without precise knowledge of remote events or of complicated 
political relations. Instead the political aims of the period would be symbolized 
in some obvious and impressive fashion'. Corinth, then, probably simply represents 
the Greek homeland: the diadem, which so much puzzled Tarn, is there to honour her 
(mural crowns for cities having not yet been invented). The scene as a whole re- 
veals Ptolemaic concern for Greeks and Greek ideals of civilization everywhere, 
whether on the mainland, on the islands or in the east. There may be a slight anti- 
Antigonid note implicit - an anti-Seleucid note too for that matter - but nothing 
specific. 

What is specific is the stress in this pageant on the military might of Ptol- 
emy in a display which suggests nothing less than a November march-past in the 
Red Square. R. might advantageously have brought out the size and importance of 
this part of the procession by considering what the numbers involved must have 
meant to the spectators; for if the troops marched six abreast at six foot inter- 
vals and at 4m.p.h., it would have taken the infantry alone three hours to pass 
a given point in the circus - an impressive if somewhat tedious spectacle. And 
this question of numbers raises another point which is never fully discussed by 
R. Who were the participants? Some clearly were priests and guild members; but 
were there also slaves? And did Egyptians take part? Where did the troops come 
from and were they specially mobilized for the occasion (the cavalrymen in P.RyZ. 
iv.562, on a later occasion, came from up country)? How many were involved alto- 
gether? Exact figures and categories cannot be arrived at on the information av- 
ailable. But one could perhaps hazard a serviceable guess. A discussion of these 
issues might have helped to provide a fuller picture of the extent to which the 
whole community of Alexandria and the surrounding ckora may have been drawn into 
this gigantic celebration. 

However, I have said enough to give some indication of the merits of this 
interesting study and some ways in which it could have been developed to provide 
answers to further questions. In conclusion I will mention two small points con- 
cerning animals. First, the Forest elephant is not extinct, as stated on p.91 n. 
160: see H.H.Scullard, The Elephant in the Greek and Roman World, London 1974, 
23-24 (which R. quotes). Secondly, on p.87 R. gives the misleading impression 
that the temple of Artemis at Lusi maintained a ‘private collection of animals', 
as if it were a sort of sacred zoo. But the Spéjiota which the Aetolians threat- 
ened to drive off (Polybius 4.18.9-10) were sacred cattle (cf. the Spéyuata rai- 
‘ded by Nabis in Polybius 13.8.7). The Aetolians are unlikely to have been inter- 
ested in anything more exotic. 
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Between 1565 and 1579, i.e. between the age of 25 and that of 39, Joseph Juste 
de 1'Escale published translations into Latin verse of Lycophron's ‘AAcEdvEpa and 
Sophocles' Afac; selective commentaries on Varro's de lingua Latina and de re rus- 
tiea, on the items of the so-called Appendix Vergiliana and the Priapea, on the 
poems of Ausonius, on the de uerborwn significatione of Festus, on the biography 
of Homer attributed to Plutarch, and on the fragments of the poems of Empedocles; 
recensions of the poems of Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius and Manilius with accom- 
panying comméntaries, and an anthology of short Latin poems attributed to various 
authors. He also contributed notes to his friend Vertunien's translation of Hippo- 
crates' treatise on head wounds. The verse translations impressed nobody, but the 
philological works brought him immediate and continuing fame, although they con- 
cerned texts for the most part remote from the central syllabus of educators. The 
Latin form of his name decorates the apparatus criticus of every author to whom 
he gave his attention. The English have known him so long as 'Scaliger' that so 
must he still be known, even in the pages of a professional journal like Lcm. 

Scaliger suffered only three years of formal instruction at the hands of 
schoolmasters. His father taught him some Latin, but Greek, Hebrew, Arabic and 
other oriental languages he taught himself. He came to despise most of those who 
during recent times and his own had professed expertise in Latin poetry, in medi- 
cine and in astronomy. He abandoned the orthodox faith of his family for Calvinism. 
He remained, however, proud of what he believed to be that family's aristocratic 
origins in Verona, and regarded himself as a ‘'er¢ticus', having in mind perhaps 
Philetas of Cos and Crates of Mallos and certainly the anonymous erttict of Latin 
grammatical tradition. He consorted with men of wealth and social station. Academ- 
ic posts held no positive attraction for him. It was poverty which drove him to 
accept for a couple of years (1572-74) the chair of philosophy in the Academy of 
Geneva. From this chair he delivered few lectures, and those lectures drew few 
auditors. He was one of those who preferred learning to teaching. The speculative 
branches of philosophy held no interest for him, and theological disputation he 
avoided. He may have honoured the name of Crates but he warned constantly against 
the use of syllogisms and philosophical types of argument in the practice of the 
‘ans erttica'. 

Pride of spirit and readiness of tongue marked his private conversation even 
more than his published writings. Vertunien recorded him saying sometime between 
1574 and 1593 that ‘neither he nor his father ever said or wrote anything which 
they knew to have been said or written by others'. ‘Arrant gasconading', snorted 
a kindred spirit, while fully and generously recognizing Scaliger's greatness. 
Lesser men have tried to cut him down to near the size of his fellows where one 
or other of his productions is concerned. Modesty, however, has hitherto discour- 
aged any attempt to ‘portray him in the round' or to ‘evaluate his technique and 
results critically’. And one might have expected modesty to grow as competence 
in Latin and Greek (to say nothing of Hebrew) declines among the Anglo-Saxon and 
European élites. Not so. We now have a race of ‘cultural historians’ and ‘intell- 
ectual biographers', who, having practised no craft or discipline themselves, 
presume to sit in judgment on those who have. They operate with concepts based 
on the observation of the behaviour of natural scientists and educators in the 
present age, ‘institutions', 'schools', ‘professional bodies and alliances’, and 
seek after 'influneces', 'presuppositions', 'programmes' and 'methods', particu- 
larly those capable of ‘being passed on to disciples'. They confidently grade 
minds into the first and second class. Methodological innovation is what they 
value above all things, even above the embrace of Truth herself. 

The only organization to which Scaliger ever subscribed was an heretical re- 
ligious sect, and he long resisted being drafted into the still relatively amor- 
phous profession of university teaching. He said little about his ‘critical’ work, 
preferring simply to get on with it. Anthony Grafton, whose classical education 
seems to have aroused no enthusiasm for philology as such, now teaches history in 
an American university and practises intellectual biography. The first volume of 
his Joseph Sealiger. A Study in the History of Classical Scholarship attempts to 
put the textual criticism and exegesis practised by Scaliger until he was 39 in 
its historical place, and to plot the development of a 'method' by analysing the 
published works and tracing the antecedents of their various constituent elements. 
The Scaliger that enthuses him is the old man directing research in Leyden. This 


volume has an oddly teleological drift which only the publication of the second 
will fully clarify. 
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Grafton refers himself to his ‘naturally muddy prose’ (p.x). A reviewer need 
say no more. This one cannot refrain form citing ‘the Estienne were completing 
their systematic assault on archaic Latin ...' (p.110) and 'Scaliger sprayed a 
final burst of venom over Duret's translation’ (p.183). Grafton has little appet- 
ite for the grosser aspects of classical poetry (he glosses the word perdepsere, 
which Scaliger restored to Catullus, with 'make love to' [p.105]), and it is part- 
ly for this reason that he fails to appreciate either Scaliger's contribution to 
the understanding of ancient obscenity or the splendid obscenities with which Sca- 
liger spiced his own polemics against other scholars. The grave censure of Lambin 
for not anticipating one of the sillier games played by 20th century students of 
Horace's poetry (pp.80-82) may serve to exemplify further the conventionality of 
Grafton's mind. 

Outright blunders about the literature which Scaliger studied are compara- 
tively few, but the largely second hand character of Grafton's classical scholar- 
ship frequently reveals itself in the way he abbreviates and paraphrases his 
sources: @.g. on p.3 ‘chronology ... invented by Alexandrians'; on p.136 'a whole 
series of glossaries were derived from Festus between the sixth and tenth centur- 
jes'; on p.18] 'Scaliger identified the ... Ionic forms that ... the scribes had 
introduced (sc. into the text of Hippocrates)'. The grasp of Latin which Grafton 
displays is better than that of many American scholars who write from Departments 
of Classics about classical literature itself, but 16th century Latin has its own 
still uninvestigated problems, and Grafton is prone to dodge rather than to face 
difficulties (e.g. he simply does not translate quanquan, ut ingenue fatear, pro 
tllts me manum quidem uerterim. eos igitur missos facianus on p.130, extra ingen- 
it alean posito on p.137, interpretart autem existimamus, cwn poetae propter nec- 
essttatem metrt altud pro alto ponunt [in view of the obscurity Agustin ought not 
to have been accused of 'vapouring'] on p.148). 

Grafton believes that between 1450 and 1600 classical philology became a 
‘discipline in itself’ with a ‘well-developed technical vocabulary’ operating ‘in 
terms of a clearly defined notion of intellectual property'; a ‘university disci- 
pline, as solidly established and as well-paid as the rest’. A thesis utterly 
wrong-headed. Nevertheless an attempt to demonstrate it would have been interest- 
ing. Past efforts at writing the history of scholarship have shied away from pro- 
blems involving economics and sociology, and have neglected minor figures and the 
kinds of activities with which critical philology has to co-exist in educational 
institutions and in polite society. Grafton's three opening chapters concentrate, 
however, in a traditional way on a series of Italian and French individuals who 
gained a degree of fame before Scaliger's time in the art of correcting and ex- 
plaining the texts transmitted from Antiquity. 

The only novelties are a concern with 'method' and ‘intellectual alliances' 
and the notion of a progressive development of the art. Nothing of great interest 
results, and much is either obscured or distorted. Few Latinists will believe that 
by the end of the 15th century ‘thanks to the heroic work of the early humanists 
one could now master Latin grammar or rhetoric with relatively little expense of 


time and effort' (p.15). The placing of Vettori, a professor in Florence, and Fa- 


erno, a scriptor in the Vatican, together in the one ‘united school’ (p.69) clar- 
ifies nothing about either man. The obsession with ‘method' brings about some 
very peculiar inferences. The 27th chapter of Politian's Miscellanea alleges no 
corruption or incomprehensibility in the text of Cicero, Fan,7.6.1. It has nothing 
to do with the ars critica, and yet Grafton declares that 'Politian realized ... 
that the comparative study of Greek and Latin was yet another tool for the textual 
critic' (p.33). Politian and many later scholars did employ a knowledge of Greek 
literature very fruitfully in the criticism of and particularly in the exegesis 
of Latin, but this was no methodological mystery requiring a genius to fathom and 
transmit. Any intelligent man could learn it for himself. What was novel was the 
extent of Politian's knowledge. 

Where Scaliger himself is concerned, Grafton treats successively in the sec- 
ond half of the volume the coniectanea of 1565 on Varro's de lingua Latina, the 
commentaria et castigationes of 1573 on the Virgilian ‘appendix', the Prtapea and 
a collection of catalecta from other sources, the notae of the same year on Varro's 
de re rustica, the recensio of 1577 of the poems of Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius 
and accompanying castigationes, the 'castigated' text of Hippocrates' nepl wav év 

j of 1578 and the accompanying castigationum explicatic, the re- 
censto Of 1579 of Manilius' Astronomtea and the accompanying commentarius and cas- 
tigattonum explicatio. It is quite obvious that whatever had chanced to come into 
Scaliger's hands at a particular moment, whether a printed book or some previous- 
ly unused manuscript, played a big part in stimulating a particular enterprise. 
Grafton, however, tgnores this and directs his attentions to Scaliger's lust for 
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worldly recognition, to his relations with scholarly contemporaries and to method- 57 
ological similarities between his work and theirs. Oddly, he does not ask himself 
why the ambitious Scaliger chose to practise the ars eritica rather than something 
else. He makes much of Scaliger's belief in his noble ancestry, but little of the 
dreams Scaliger reported to Verunien (p.274 n.9 does not even give all the details) 
or of the physical ailment to which he was subject all his life. 

Scaliger's first publication explained many passages of Varro's de Lingua La- 
tina hitherto obscure, corrected others by conjecture, identified 2nd century plays 
cited by Varro by applying a knowledge of the Grek originals of these plays, col- 
lected quotations of these plays in other grammatical works, and took up questions 
of etymology answered wrongly, in his view, not only by Varro but also by those 
who had studied Varro in recent times. The topics were all very much alive between 
1560, when Scaliger began work, and 1565, when the volume saw the light of day. 
Antonio Agustiin's edjtion of Varro's work had appeared in 1557 and presented a 
ready target. The tone of Scaliger's discourse was modest. It implied, neverthe- 
less, that there was nothing in the volume ‘which he knew to have been written 
and said by others’. 

According to Grafton, Scaliger set out 'to bring off a demonstration of vir- 
tuosity' (p.107). Doubtless so. But what young scholar publishing a first book is 
without such a motive? There is many a divagation from the initial point of a note. 
Grafton, however, chooses the discussion in the note on 5.113 of Aeschylus’ habit of 
glossing obsolete words in order to illustrate how Scaliger liked to ‘prove his 
knowledge of Greek' even to the point of irrelevance. An unfortunate choice. Sca- 
liger appreciated, as Grafton does not, that Afivoc did not belong to normal Attic 
Greek, and that both Varro's reference to obscure writings by Polybius and Calli- 
machus, and his own identification of Affvoc (rather than Adxvn) as the Greek word 
in question, required extended explanation. Lwnenides 44-5 was not, on its own, 
sufficient to make the case. 

Grafton draws much from the fact that Scaliger was in touch with Adrien de 
Tournebu while he was composing the Coniectanea, and that similar ideas appear in 
the Commentarius on Varro published after de Tournebu's death. He talks of ‘many 
tacit correspondences’ between the two works, and cites three, concluding that the 
younger scholar ‘wished to conceal’ (p.109) his debt to the older, that ‘his aim 
.-. Was not simply to produce a piece of solid, professional textual scholarship, 
but to prove that he was the aristocratic virtuoso that his father had wanted 
him to become, even at the expense of scholarly candour' (p.110). There is an el- 
ement of sheer misrepresentation here. A careful reading of Scaliger's note on 5. 
23 would show it to be a denunciation of the stupidity of Agustin rather than a 
‘loud boast of originality’. Even more is there a lack of a sense of proportion. 
The alleged plagiarisms are few in comparison with the novelties quite absent from 
de Tournebu's work. And in any case there are other equally plausible explanations, 
e.g. that de Tourebu was the plagiarist, that one or the other or both was uncon- 
scious in each particular case of his debt to the other. Grafton's declaration 
that Scaliger ‘learned from an older master how to identify and attack corruption’ 
(p.109) would have puzzled de Tournebu himself, and in any case hardly coheres 
with earlier pontification; ‘conjectural emendation ... can be practised with 
great success by scholars who have neither a strong intellect nor a historical un- 
derstanding of the texts they correct, so long as they have a good knowledge of 
the language and a knack for solving puzzles. Knacks, however, cannot be explain- 
ed or taught’ (p.13). 

There is no denying that, when Scaliger arrived in Paris, scholars there were 
already interested in the possibility of nailing down vague citations by Latin au- 
thors of certain early poets with the help of the Greek words adapted by these po- 
ets. Scaliger may, as Grafton asserts (p.110), have learned a 'method' from ‘his 
teachers’. It would be surprising, however, if he had not already read for himself 
Politian's Miscellanea (cf. ch.27), and in any case a man of his erudition did not 
require a Jesson in methodology to see the link between Ennius and Euripides (see 
Gellius 11.4). 

Scaliger's occasional grouping together 
other writers on grammar is acctnace a eoren tt teicine arte tke te oae 
however, that Scaliger should, on the one hand, have expended such effort in 
gathering fragments of lost poems and hunting down the passages of Greek on which 
they were based and, on the other, have criticized the accuracy of the Latin ver- 
sions as acidly as he does in his note on 10.70. Why?, he asks, and answers that 
Scaliger had a ‘literary’ rather than a philological purpose, that he wanted to 

improve his own ability to write archaic Latin verse', to ‘recover the style of 
ekg de and to secure ‘a preventative against too much freedom in translation’ 
(pp.113-114), that he had ‘an elaborate programme for improving Latin literature 
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by cross-fertilisation from Greek' (p.110). Ask a silly question and get a silly 
answer. Scaliger did not take over-seriously his conglutinations (cf. particular- 
ly the note on 7.12), and there was a sharp awareness of a philological problem 
behind his detailing of Ennius' inaccuracies: if Ennius had been an accurate 
translator many of the identifications with particular passages of Greek which 
Scaliger and others had proposed would have been open to challenge. 

The question which might more properly be asked is how far Scaliger's dis- 
taste for the extant works of Senca, Statius, Silius et tous ces garcons-l4 and 
his enthusiasm for largely lost works by Ennius, Pacuvius and Accius were a per- 
sonal eccentricity rather than the child of the cultural wind. Grafton extracts 
from Canter's joking eulogy of the translation of Lycophron's ‘AAcEtvGoa the idea 
that this was meant to be in the Latin of Lycophron's own day. Scaliger would 
have known that Lycophron was not using the Greek of the 3rd century B.C. (or 
whenever), that he was representing a report of prophecies made in olden times, 
that both Greek and Latin prophecies used obscure archaic language. What he had 
in mind with the words he dredged from glossaries and the like is a question re- 
quiring more thought. There can be no doubt that the translation of Sophocles' 
Alag attempted deliberately to replicate the style of Pacuvius, who was known to 
have translated other plays by Sophocles (see Cicero, Tusc.2.48) and who, in the 
absence of the plays he translated, could be regarded as a more accurate trans- 
lator than Ennius or Accius, and who in any case was admired during the late Re- 
public and early Empire as the greatest of the Latin tragedians. Discussion of 
the ACac translation must proceed in terms of the fragments of Pacuvius, the tra- 
gedies of Seneca, and the translations of Attic plays made in the 16th century. 

A large job for the cultural historian. Comparisons with the comic poetry of Plau- 
tus and Terence, and contrasts with the epic poetry of Valerius Flaccus, of the 
sort offered by Grafton, get us nowhere. 

The volume on the Virgilian appendix and the Priapea was the product of spo- 
radic attention paid to T.Poelman's edition between 1566 and 1572. Scaliger spent 
the last two years of this period in the house of the jurist Jacques Cujas. Cujas, 
says Grafton, ‘taught’ him Roman law (p.121). Cujas, who was a modest man, would 
have been surprised to hear this. Grafton tries hard to find evidence of ‘the im- 
pact of Cujas and his students, who took much interest in the material culture of 
the ancients' (p.126), in the Conmentaria et castigationes, but all he succeeds 
in turning up is a somewhat irrelevant discussion of falconry attached to Ciris 
536. Falconry, as Scaliger pointed out, was a sport unfamiliar to the Greek and 
Roman aristocracies, 

The notae on Varro's de ve rustiea which Scaliger composed in 1573 to accom- 
pany a reprint of Vettori's edition of the text take their start from the inform- 
ation supplied by Vettori about the now lost Florentine codex of the Latin agri- 
cultural writers. For Grafton this is a sign that Scaliger had begun to digest 
lessons learnt from Cujas. 

The edition of the works of Ausonius published in 1574 had its origin in a 
collation of a 9th century codex belonging to Cujas, made with Poelman's 1568 e- 
dition. For Grafton, as we might expect, here was ‘a clear attempt to apply Cu- 
jas's method to the criticism of a classical text'. Further signs of Cujas' in- 
fluence are alleged to be the greater concern displayed in the Ausontanae lecti- 
ones for palaeographical detail and the ‘context of the text', i.e. the culture 
of late Roman Gaul. The work, we are told, was 'a study in the reconstruction of 
late antique history and topography’ (p.131); it contributed 'to a well-established 
field of late antique topographical studies' (p.292 n.192). But before we decide 
that Scaliger has taken a second degree, and give him tenure in a department of 
history, I should point out that Casaubon's simple words muZta in Ausontants his 
L. tractat Seal. de nostra Gall. et fortuna administrationis eius sub tempora in- 
elinantis impertt. Multa ttem de gppellationibus multorwn Locorwn docte et acute ... 
do not justify any grandiose generalities, that when Scaliger composed the Contec- 
tanea he had no access even to 15th century manuscripts of the de lingua Latina, 
that the kind of 'non-literary sources' available for 4th century A.D. Gaul did 
not exist for Ist century B.C. Rome, that in any case the de Lingua Latina dealt 
only peripherally with problems of administration and topography. The work on Au- 
sonius simply shows that Scaliger had the wit to apply hinself appropriately to 
a different set of problems. Cujas' library was much more important than his ‘me- 
thod' or his ‘teaching’. 

Elie Vinet declared that he had supplied the conjecture Vivisea at Mosella 
438 which Scaliger printed as his own. We may believe Vinet without necessarily 
convicting Scaliger of conscious theft. What purpose, it may be asked, could such 
a theft have served? For Grafton, of course, Scaliger is once again unmasked as 
a thief and accused of 'raucously praising his own originality’ (p.129). There is 
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much in the Ausoniae lectiones about earlier students of Ausonius of a kind that 
the editor of LCM would not countenance in his pages, but of ‘raucous self-praise' 
there is none. 

The Castigationes of the text of Festus' de uerborum significatione which ap- 
peared in 1575 seem to have been entirely the result of work done in Geneva. While 
he should have been teaching philosophy to the youth of that city, Scaliger had in 
fact been devoting himself to the study of the Latin grammarians. A letter to Pi- 
thou of the 23rd of August, 1573, mentions a plan to publish Gellius, Macrobius 
and Censorinus together, and that year saw a republication of the Coniectanea on 
Varro's de lingua Latina along with an appendix. The Castigationes were designed 
to assist scholars to derive as much accurate information as possible about anti- 
quitates from Festus, Scaliger made use not only the the report of the Farnese 
codex given in Agustin's 1559 edition, but also of glossaries partly dependent on 
Festus, if not on Verrius Flaccus himself, and of the Virgilian scholia which had 
recently come into the possession of Pierre Daniel. Grafton genuflects to the 
Jearning and intelligence commonly recognized in this work, while deploring from 
time to time its tone (pp.150, 154, 158, 159). What really interests him, however, 
are the 'methods' Scaliger allegedly took over from Agustin (p.150), and those in 


which he had been already ‘trained' by de Tournebu and Cujas; even more the ‘doubts' 


and 'qualms' he appeared to reveal from time to time about 'the validity of the 
French tradition in scholarship’ (pp.159-160). 

Much of the detail which Grafton supplies about 16th century interest in Fes- 
tus is highly instructive, but his attempts to isolate particular debts of Scali- 
ger's to predecessors do not convince. It required only mother wit to realize the 
value of Paulus for supplementing gaps in the text of the Farnes codex, to invest- 
igate Paulus' interpolations, to use coins and inscriptions as a check on state- 
ments about orthography.The many reservations which Scaliger expressed about his 
own supplements merely reflected a sensible man's appreciation of the limits of 
the evidence available. One cannot deduce from them any general dissatisfaction 
with the 'method' he was applying to the problems before him. His defence of Pol- 
itian's honesty in reportage (in his note on CERCOLIPIS) is interesting enough, 
but it is quite absurd to see in it a sign of a loss of faith in conjectural e- 
mendation as such, or of a growing respect for manuscripts as such. 

Grafton is unable to accuse Scaliger of any acts of deliberate theft where 
the Castigationes are concerned. Agustin's notes were, after all, reprinted at 
the same time. Grafton finds several debts, however, unacknowledged as a result 
of the blinding effect of ‘ambition or egotism' (p.150). Other explanations are 
possible for the failure to mention Agustin in connexion with the simple change 
of duobus (IT) to duodecim (XII) s.v¥. AMBARVALES, and the equally simple deletion 
of qutbus postea sunt additae quinque S.V. CVRIA, of item curtata $.v. CENTVRIATA 
and of quae et curtae sunt dietae $.V. CENTVMVIRALIA IVDICIA, or to mention le 
Caron and Brisson in connexion with the entry on WAWCITOR. Scaliger had not been 
trained in methodical citation of the 'literature', or in checking copy for the 
press. 

The recension of the poems of Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius, and accomp- 
anying Castigationes, which appeared in 1577, had much more to do with Cujas than 
did the Casttgationes of the de uerborwn significatione of Festus. During his stay 
in Cujas' house in Valence, Scaliger had seen there a 15th century codex of the 
three poets, and a piece of an older codex preserving some verses of Tibullus. 
This seemed to him superior to the material used by the Plantin editor of 1569. 
The exegesis supplied in the editions of Muret (1558 and 1562) and Estaco (1567) 
he judged unsatisfactory in various places. It was the new conjectures about the 
text of the three poets which won the attention of contemporaries. More recently 
interest has focussed on Scaliger's view of the relationship between his own and 
other manuscripts of Catullus, and on his postulation of the existence of an an- 
cestor in pre-humanistic script retaining traces of Catullus' own orthography. 

Grafton finds two motives, apart from attention seeking, in the 1577 publi- 
cation. The first is a predictably unworthy one: Scaliger wanted to avenge himself 
for a trick Muret had played on him in 1573 and revealed to the world in 1575, 
There may be something in this, but Grafton seems to me to have exaggerated the 
intensity of Scaliger's feelings of ‘humiliation’ and to have failed to appreciate 
the affection for Muret latent in the letter to C.Dupuy of the 8th of February, 
1576. The second and related motive suggested by Grafton is a decision by Scaliger 
to distance himself from the ‘French tradition’, to ‘adhere to Vettori's princi- 
ples' (p.168), to ‘take sides with Vettori and against Muret' (p.179). Scaliger 
had been familiar with Vettori's works, as he had been with Politian's Miecellanea, 
long before 1575 and, while the methodological similarities which Grafton detects 
between Scaliger's Catullus and Vettori's Cicero are certainly there, it must be 
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remembered that the problems faced in the two works were also similar, and that 
the two editors were men of intelligence and learning. Grafton goes at times to 
extreme lengths in his efforts to make Scaliger dependent on Vettori. He dismiss- 
es the former's quite magnificent tirade against the conjectures of Marullus anent 
Catullus 66.94 as just a repetition of 'Vettorian topot' (p.171). It would be dif- 
ficult to find a better example of how the fashionable academic sport of topos 
hunting corrupts literary judgement. 

Grafton grants the status of methodological novelty to Scaliger's idea of a 
manuscript in ‘Lombardic' script brought from France to Verona and spawning all 
the extant manuscripts. Behind the idea, however, he sees the method employed by 
French jurists, by Cujas in particular, of reconstructing works of Roman law from 
analysis of the Digest, and in front of it Scaliger's 1583 reconstruction of an- 
cient calendars from references in historians, poets and scholiasts. Such talk 
may excite a post-graduate seminar in methodology. The analogies, however, would 
not stand up to detailed examination. 

1578 saw issued a text of Hippocrates’ treatise nepl tay év Ti neqort tow 
pdtwv ‘castigated' by Scaliger, and a commentary explaining the 'castigations'. 
This commentary seems to have been prepared for the printer by Scaliger's friend 
Vertunien, and to contain remarks by Vertunien himself (I have in mind particul- 
arly those on pp.30, 48 about Ar¢starchus iile). It was certainly Scaliger who 
declared that the teachers in the Paris medical schools had been expounding a text 
full from beginning to end of non-Hippocratic forms of words and, worse, irrelev- 
ant and contradictory additions inserted by scribes. The scorn which Scaliger 
poured on the ignorance and conceit of the doctors Grafton describes as 'crowing' 
about his own prowess in divination (p.181). He makes much of the fact that Sca- 
liger was not the first to notice interpolation in the treatise, that various e- 
ditions of Hippocrates, including the 1538 Basle edition used by Scaliger himself, 
cited Galen's suspicions about a passage on airs, waters and places. Scaliger, he 
concludes, thus ‘claimed more than he deserved'. This seems to me perverse. As 
far as I can tell, none of the propositions put forward in the commentary by Sca- 
liger as his own are foreshadowed in earlier literature. One quite interesting 
point of methodology is entirely missed by Grafton, namely Scaliger's distinction 
between very old Ionic glosses (pp.29-30) and glosses and additions made later in 
common Greek. It was a considerable novelty to have demanded that would-be expos- 
itors of Hippocrates should study Herodotus. 

The last work of the period considered in Grafton's volume is the recension 
of 1579 of Manilius' Astronomica, with accompanying commentaria and castigationun 
explicationes. Scaliger had begun work on this author in Geneva in 1573, using 
Pruckner's 1551 text, and had put it aside to resume it again in 1577. H.van Gif- 
fen wrote to him in 1574 offering to procure for him an old codex of the Astrono- 
mica belonging to the monastery of Gembloux and then in the hands of a Jacobus 
Susius. For some reason the offer was not taken up either then or in 1577. Bernays 
concluded from this that Scaliger was now more interested in writing the history 
of ancient astronomy than in settling textual problems. Grafton produces a new 
theory, to the effect that the failure of the Italians to admire his Catullus cau- 
sed him to make a methodological volte-face, to ‘reject Vettori's critical method’ 
(p.186) and return to his old 'school'. Two simpler and less sensational explana- 
tions are available: either that the Gembloux codex proved unobtainable, or that 
the sort of patience and capacity for sustained attention to small details that 
pulled him through Cujas' Ausonius and Catullus codices had slipped away (cf. S. 
Timpanaro, La genesi de metodo del Lachmann. Nuova ediztone riveduta e ampliata 
(Padua 1981], p.11 n.25). Certainly Grafton's statement that 'he deliberate  re- 
fused to consult any manuscript evidence’ (p.190) is groundless. The notion that 
he chose the allegedly Vettorian title castigationum explicationee to emphasize 
his rejection of Vettori's methodology strikes me as quite daft. 

Carrion's 1576 Antiquarwn lecttonwn commentarii reported a number of readings 
from the Gembloux codex. Scaliger used them without saying anything, as he did 
conjectures proposed by de Tournebu in his Aduersaria. For Grafton this is evid- 
ence of ‘lack of candour' (p.191), ‘plagiarism’ (p.192), and ‘sharp practice’ (p. 
192). Scaliger knew his manner of presentation laid him open to such scurrilities; 
in his note on 4.168-9 he declared: Turmebus ettan tta olim emendautt. st quis pu- 
tat me ab eo suffuratun en stbt suas res habeat (cited by Grafton on p.323 n.63, 
apparently without comprehension). The great man was not supplicating for the PhD 
degree. He expected his readers to know the literature, and to be able to recognize 
what was his and what belonged to others. 

Grafton devotes much space to the theory about the history of astronomical 
study in Babylonia, Egypt and Greece which informs Scaliger's commentary. He finds 
it directed against the views of the Parisian astronomer Pierre de la Ramée, and 
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in its general outlines borrowed to an unacknowledged degree from Pico della Miran- 61 
dola. Scaliger's alleged ‘whoops of self-congratulation' (p.217) receive a predic- 
table censure. This theory seems nevertheless to enthuse Grafton more than anything 
else in the work under discussion. ‘What he [Scaliger] wanted was to recapture the 
mind of Manilius and to explain it in terms of its historical context’ (p.199). 
‘He created a bold and elegant historical hypothesis’ (p.201). The commentary was 
‘devoted to proving and refining this hypothesis’ (p.203). 'The correction of Ma- 
nilius' error mattered less ... than the discovery of its origin' (p.204). 'Scal- 
iger's historical argument was a momentous achievement. Here at last he arrived 
at the synthesis that he had been seeking ... to bring together fruitfully in his 
work ... two lines of study’ (p.212). ‘He ... saw his historical thesis about as- 
tronomy as crucial - as the aspect of his work by which it would stand or fall' 
(p.214). Questions like ‘why did Scaliger pick the incongruous medium of a commen- 
tary on Manilius ... to advance a thesis about the history of ancient culture' (p. 
215), and complaints like 'Scaliger developed his argument as he wrote; hence he 
never stated them explicitly ... reading the Manilius commentary is ... like wan- 
dering through a maze’ (p.222), get things wildly out of proportion. Grafton is 
either unable or unwilling to see that Scaliger's business was to explain a text 
word by word, phrase by phrase, and that he took for granted a high level of know- 
ae of what had already been published about the general subject of the text as 
well as about particular problems, 

Grafton declares jin conclusion that the Scaliger he has come to know ‘wanted 
fame and honour more than truth ... was a good listener and reader rather than a 
sober inventor of new methods ... chose and abandoned subjects and approaches for 
trifling and personal reasons’ (p.227). A feeble review of Grafton's volume in the 
Times Literary Supplement (Aug.19, 1983, 871) repeats the charges: ‘he was slap- 
dash ... none too scrupulous about appropriating the work of others without ac- 
knowledgement; and above all he loved to show off'. Simply to deny the accuracy 
or relevance of such charges, to reply, as I am tempted to reply, ‘Scaliger had 
something to show off’, would obscure the complexities of a most unusual way of 
spending the best years of a life. As perhaps does the ‘panegyric’ (p.2) of Ber- 
nays. But not as much as does Grafton's essay in cultural history. Grafton claims 
to have found ‘plenty of cankers and maggots’ in Scaliger's manuscripts and mar- 
gins and mail (p.229). Cankers and maggots are interesting things, but I cannot 


myself see any in the material Grafton's industrious researches have actually 
turned up. 
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This new edition of Prometheus is very welcome, and no one was better quali- 
fied to produce it than the author of The authenticity of Prometheus Bound. In the 
present work he is able to treat it not as a problem but as a tragic drama, while 
at the same time he makes available to even comparative beginners in Greek tragedy 
the results of his earlier detailed and technical study. Griffith has done more 
than anyone to shake the faith of many in the Aeschylean authorship of the play, 
and there is therefore some irony in the fact that the title-page and dust-jacket 
attribute it unequivocally to Aeschylus. The question of authenticity receives a 
brief treatment in the Introduction, in which Griffiths is scrupulously careful 
to present the evidence and arguments on both sides, in a long footnote (p.33 n. 
105) declining to use the theology of the play as an argument for non-Aeschylean 
authorship. It is undoubtedly true that ‘we cannot hope for certainty one way or 
the other' (p.34). Yet many may feel that he leaves the question too open. It is 
in the Commentary that his opinion emerges more clearly, in such comments as (295n.) 
‘ofparv’ “tell me“, ... as quite often in Sophocles and Euripides, but never in 
Aeschylus' (cf. also 365n., on the likelihood that PV follows Pindar 0.4.7-8). 

The Introduction gives a succinct and thoroughly reliable account of the myth, 
plot, characters, structure and dramatic technique, style and metre, production, 
authenticity and date, and text. Griffith shows well how the author, by his ‘bold 
process of selection, adaptation, and innovation’ (p.5), has transformed ‘Hesiod's 
morality tale' into tragedy. The section on the characters ends with a sentence 
that displays a fine sensitivity: 'the bond of friendship which is established 
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between P., Io, and the Chorus affords a touching, though fragile, sense of comm- 
unity in a play which otherwise emphasizes the lonely struggles of individuals’. 

On structure, having carefully explained the 'simple' nature of the plot, he arg- 
ues (p.14( that it is to some degree saved from becoming a merely episodic play 
by'(i) the motif of @uAta; (ii) the technique of piecemeal revelation of the fut- 
ure; (iii) the recurrence of key words. phrases, and images’. It is slightly odd 
that the discussion of imagery is tncluded in this section rather than in that on 
style, which is in fact devoted mainly to metrical matters. Some of the statistics 
on the iambic trimeter are rather technical for the audience which Griffith has 
primarily in mind, and it might have been better to use the space to deal a little 
more fully with the theological questions that are largely confined to the footnote 
mentioned above. But he does well, both here and in the Commentary, to draw atten- 
tion to the peculiar nature of the odes, in which larger questions are seldom rai- 
sed ('the Chorus, even in their songs, maintain their timid and passive character’, 
p.23), and to the ‘concern for the tidy articulation’ and the formal symmetry of 
the speeches (pp.28f.). Problems of staging are more fully treated in the Commen- 
tary. Griffith has the Chorus enter probably in cars on the roof of the stage- 
building, Ocean on the ynxavj. At the end of the play he follows Taplin in suppo- 
sing that most of the cataclysm was left to the imagination of the audience. He 
rightly and summarily rejects the notion that P. was represented by a puppet, and 
he will have nothing to do with any intrepretation of the play as political allegory. 

Griffith's text presents few surprises. I count some 40-50 places in which 
it differs from Page's OcT, and usually he gives good reasons for his disagreement 
(e.g. 399-401, 641-2, 791-2, 1025nn.). At 545-6, where he reads pép’Snwe xdpic & 
xdeucg, there is perhaps a little more to be said in favour of Triclinius' dyapuc 
xdouc (cf. 905 where the dmddrcuoc néAeuoc oxymoron deserves a fuller comment, Ag. 
1545, Cho.44, Euripides, rv 566, Ph.1757). At 948 he reads dv (Elmsley) for dv 1’ 
codd.), the antecedent being ydqiouc, on the grounds that the plural (= ‘by whom) 
‘would be suprising after 920ff.'. But dv may be an ‘allusiive plural’. He prints 
jin general fewer conjectures than Page, but uses the obelus less freely. He him- 
self proposes few new emendations, printing in his text éunac 6’, ofw (187), dmpco- 
Souritwc S’alwvi6itog attdv udpoc (680), Setoeta, for S&éEeta, (860), and suggesting 
in his Commentary either naitor merSoic pod peAryAdocooie émooiéatotv or waltor pe 
<t6t’> obte pedryAdooous énooiSatoiv (172), Todd for toiita (275), tt for tle (905), 
rakav for vdcov (924). These all deserve serious consideration. But at 172, with 
the second suggestion, the diairesis remains slightly abnormal in its overlap (cf. 
295n.). The abbreviated apparatus eriticus, using English instead of Latin, pres- 
ents the major variants. Judgement may occasionally differ as to whether a variant 
is major or not, and there is the odd inconsistency: yépac OY (82) is included, 
not yépac Y (107), Udy M2° (573), but not oforpouc M9° 18° (566), the omission 
of of at 627, 787, but not at 981. At 113 the Commentary refers to a reading (5e- 
ouotot) unrecorded in the apparatus. Griffith adopts the symbol Q for the reading 
of all, W for the majority, and ® for a minority, of the MSS. This works satisfac- 
torily, though for someone brought up on the old Aeschylean stemma this new ® seems 
a little strange at first. 

The Commentary displays the same gift as the Introduction for concise and per- 
tinent exposition. The balance between grammatical, linguistic, stylistic, metrical, 
and dramatic comment is exactly right, and almost everything is included that the 
reader of this edition is liable to need. Especially praiseworthy are the introduc- 
tions to each scene, and the treatment of the suspense achieved by the piecemeal 
revelation of P.'s secret and by the inconsistencies in his predictions of the fu- 
ture. The geographical problems connected with Io's wanderings are clearly expound- 
ed, and it was a very good idea to include a map at the beginning of the book. 
Griffith is consistently good on the effects gained by the word-order (e.g. 137-40, 
267, 648-9, 1058-9), by change of metre (877-86), by the pattern of stichomythia 
(36-87), by asyndeton and alliteration (935), by variation of rhetorical shape wi- 
thin the rhesis (199, 298-306, 647-54, 829-41). There are good notes on potpa (511- 
512), on ypedy (772), and at 1088, pointing out the various stylistic devices that 
produce and effect of ‘extreme, yet controlled, violence'. Textual problems are 
explained with clarity (e.g. 576, 860-1). Verbal echoes and their dramatic signifi- 
cance are always noted. This leads to a large number of cross-references within the 
Commentary, and the conscientious reader will have to work hard if he is to consult 
them all. The edition concludes with a careful discussion of the surviving fragments 
of, and the evidence for, the Pyrphoros and the Lyomenos. Griffiths view is that the 
three plays do belong together in a trilogy, with Pyrphoros as the first play. 
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The following remarks are on points of trivial detail. Introduction p.4: ‘half 
in the form of a cow’ is an exaggerated description of Io's stage-appearance (cf. 
561-5, 588nn.). Commentary (1-27): the real action does already begin in the Ores- 
teta prologues. Euripides is different. (3) The position of ool 6é after the voca- 
tive deservas a comment. (7) It is by no means certain that a botanical metaphor is 
not present at Ag.659 &vSo0v (cf. Cho,1009). (21) For the position of tug cf. also 
Cho.756. (29) On polyptoton Griffith refers to Gygli-Wyss but not to Fehling. (35) 
On newness of power cf. also 4g.1043. (42) Ccho.130 is probably not an instance of 
misplaced te (there should be no t° after qiic). (81) It is worth mentioning that 
Taplin (Stagecraft 245) leaves Hephaestus onstage til] 87. (135) More comment is 
required on the shoeless state of the Chorus (denied by A.D.Fitton Brown, REG 41 
[1961], 366 n.3). (181) The temporal augment is probably dropped at Cho.939, also 
Pers.915, E.Med.1413 (both anapaests), S.47.1193 (lyrics), PV 427? (see Denniston 
on E.EL.706-7, p.220). (200) There is no comment on otdoic év GAAMAoLaLv. (331) 
Griffith tentatively prints wetoocyetv (Weil). But it is a surprising exaggeration 
for P. to say that Ocean by his visit is ‘sharing in all his troubles’. (354) Tu- 
@iva is accusative of Tupdv rather than Tumic. (368) dyplatc yudSouc, cf. especi- 
ally Cho.280. (469-71) The future indicative at 87 is not stricly parallel with 
the subjunctive here. (522-5) éupuyycvw must refer to the future. How can P. mean 


that he is now escaping bonds? (555-8) For the contrast of moods cf. also Ag.705ff.. 


(558-60) Cf. Ag. 242Ff.. (Pp.192-3) It might be worth explaining why "“"~~ is hypo- 
dochmiac at 576, but jambic pentasyllable at 585. (589-90) It is not quite accurate 
to say that 589 has ‘no caesura at all' (better p.26, 'no true caesura at all'; the 
distinction should be explained; at 460 Griffith writes that there is ‘no proper 
caesura', where there is no caesura at all. (789) Zuntz, Hermes 111(1983), 498f., 
has now revived the view that S.fr.597 (from Triptolemos 468 B.C.) alludes to this 
line, and that it prefaces an account based on Io's wanderings here (cf. Authenti- 
city 296 n.13). (816) 234 has nual totorv (not tote &’). (860-1) Pelasgus clearly 
is (not just ‘seems to be') the name of the king in Supp. (cf. 1010). (992) tods}- 
ovate etc. are contracted, not uncontracted, forms. (1021-2) Is there any connexion 
between (&a)porvdc and @dvioc? (1041-2) P.'s statement that there is no disgrace in 
being maltreated by one's.foes surely is unusual; this would normally involve a 
loss of tu. (1080 & 1091-3) Griffith has the Chorus departing before or during 
P.'s final speech. But 1071ff. (cf. 1067n.) do suggest that the Chorus' readiness 
to suffer is put into action. (1087) otdouc can mean the 'setting' of a wind from 

a quarter (LSJ B.2b). 

Misprints and wrong references are few and unlikely to cause trouble. P.65 
(app.crit. on 711) read éEnotmuévo. for E€aotmuevor; p.97 (72n.) Pers.397 for 400; 
p.115 (137-40n.) Eur.dr.1377 for 1387; p.180 (514n.) IZ.23.315 for 23.325; p.246 
(890n.) Pind.P.2.34 for 2.64; p.257 (965n.) cequtdy for omutdv (which would not 
scan); p.318 (Index) 'Pluto' for 'Plute' (and 790-815, not 730-815). On 842-3 I can 


This excellent edition is a worthy addition to the Cambridge Greek and Latin 
Classics Series. 
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Many scholars believe that the Gallus fragment (ed.princ. JRS 69£19791, 125- 
55) is to be read as one continuous poem; certainly this was the opinion of a num- 
ber who spoke at the Liverpool Colloquium in April 1983. I wish to set out the ar- 
guments that make this view improbable. 
<tempora ste nostrae perterunt grata tuuentae> 0 
tristta nequitlia factla, Lycori, tua. 


fata mtht, Caesar, tum erunt mea duleta, cum tu 
maxtma Romanae pars eris historiae 

postque twan reditwn multorun templa deorwn 
ftxa legam spoliis diuitoria tuts. 5 


find no gpry at Cho.26, while on 798-800 the reference should perhaps be to fr.262N. 
= 459M. 
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}tandem fecerunt carmina Musae 6 
quae possem domina dicere dtgna mea. 
latur tdem tibi, non ego, Visce, 
Cato, tudice te uereor 9 


E 
lfyrta | 
0 suppl. ed.prine., exemplt gratia 

Firstly, we can regard the lines as a unity only if we ignore the interstices. 
It seems illogical to regard the unfamiliar H signs (see ed.princ. for photographs 
and discussion) as indications that the interstices are to be ignored, and it would, 
I think, be far more reasonable to take them as reinforcing the division, or even 
" indicating the omission of material (though this in turn is going beyond the evi- 

ence. 

Moreover, the quick change of addressee, subject matter, and tense would sug- 
gest, even without the interstices, that the verses are not united. Amatory reproach; 
political eulogy; poetic assertion; fine clothing: do we have six consecutive coup- 
lets of such diversity in other elegiac authors? Perhaps a parallel could be found, 
but I doubt that it would lack a connecting particle at so fundamental a join as 1/2 
seems to be. And if we suppose sed stood in the lacuna that opens verse 6, what link 
would that establish? 

Unitarians base their case on the supposed contrast between 1 and 2. We are 
told that the tristia tempora of | are contrasted with the fata duleia of 2. But as 
the commentary of the ed.princ. shows, we have quite sufficient antithesis within 
the couplet 2-3; the functional antithesis of twn and cwn, and the significant set- 
ting off of miht, mea against tu (‘Your success will have a pleasant effect on my 
fate'). If we insist on giving the couplet a contrast within the preceding context 
this neatness is destroyed. G.Giangrande, Qucc 5(1980), 141-53, has already seen 
that if, reading the lines as a single poem, we supply tristia with a noun such as 
tempora or fata, the emphasis on mihi, mea in 2 would reveal a distinction between 
the first person there and Gallus. I cannot follow Giangrande in denying that Gallus 
was the author; the probability is very high that he wrote verse 1, and the range of 
allusion to 6-9 would make Gallus a likely candidate for authorship, even without a 
reference to Lycoris so close (note especially Vergil £.9.35-6, 10.2-3, and the 
other material conveniently assembled by Stephen Hinds in his paper at the Colloqu- 
ium (PLES 4[1983], 43-54). 

Lee, LCM 5.2(Feb.1980), 45-6, supposed the lines to be continuous and construc- 
ted the couplet 0-1 as follows: <duleta sunt alitis eheu mea sed mtht fata> | tristia 
nequit<ta fact>a, Lycort, tua. This is a logical approach; but mea fata alits duleta 
sunt is close to nonsense, the verbal connexions between the couplets become so 
tight that the interstice is inexplicable, and the overbalancing continuation of the 
cum Clause in 4-5 is made even more unstylish. Moreover we are left with a very aw- 
kward juxtaposition of addressees. It seems to me that any attempt to link 1 and 2-5 
provides too many contrasts: Lycoris/Caesar; tristia/duleta; past (or present?)/ 
future; and the problem is exacerbated by the fact that the Caesar quatrain begins 
with, and apparently stresses, the words fata mihi, which are not involved in the 
supposedly pointed antithesis (this criticism applies particularly to the ed.princ. 
reconstruction, which sets up a meaningless opposition between tempora and fata). 

My conclusion is that the lines are not linked. The edd.princc., arguing from 
ecerunt and the programmatic assertion, suggested that verses 6-9 belonged in the 
ast poem of a Gallan book. This assumption has been generally accepted; and Gian- 

grande cogently argued that the quatrain was composed for a context other than that 
in which it was found, on the grounds that it does not occur here in a final poem 
(unless we ignore the interstices), nor in a context of programmatic prominence. He 
failed, however, to see that, jf we are dealing with an anthology, there is no need 
to assume a fundamental link between 1 and 2-5, nor indeed that the verses form com- 
plete poems. Gallus is, after all, regarded by later writers as the first elegist, 
not as an epigrammatist. It is easy to see why an anthologist should pick out such 
verses: interest in the poet's major themes, or in the names mentioned. 

Acceptance of my hypothesis might make it tempting to deny that Gallus was 
the author of the unstylish quatrain 2-5. But lack of thematic connexion between 
the fragments makes it unlikely that the anthology is of the kind that interming- 
les various poets. Moreover, the prosodic hiatus is a function of the poet's gen- 
eration, not his ability, the repetitive mihz, mea becomes a venial flaw if we do 
not insist on a contrast with a preceding context, and it may well be that omiss- 
jon by the anthologist has created the unbalanced and jejune group of verses that 
has caused scholars such a disappointment. 
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